The Beja Tribes of the Red Sea Hinterland
In 1426 Bars Bey, Sultan of Egypt, destroyed Aidhab,
because its people intercepted wares destined for Slecca,
and the centre of Beja gravity on the coast at once shifted
to Suakin, where it remained until Port Sudan was founded
early in this century.
Although no remains more than a century old exist at
Suakin, tradition is insistent that it was a pro-Islamic
city. We know there was a harbour in Ptolemaic and
Roman times, and it was probably brought into promi-
nence by Hadrami immigrants from Arabia before the
Arab conquest of Egypt. Suakin was always as much or
more Arabian than Beja and the Amarar History perti-
nently remarks that " most of the lineages of the tribes
now living in Suakin return to tribes other than Beja."
Suakin rapidly grew in power. The first Indian ship
from Calicut discharged its cargo there in 1422, and the
port became such a flourishing entrepot that the Sultan
Selim sent a Turkish fleet to occupy it in 1517. But the
Turks did not penetrate inland and their Pashas soon
became mere figureheads while the real masters of the
Port were the Beja-ised Hadrami merchants and the local
Artelga Sheikhs*
In 1540 the Portugese appeared on the scene and
Donjohn de Castro, a captain in the fleet of Stephano de
Gama which sailed from Goa to attack the Turks at Suez,
describes Suakin irr his Sed Sea Log as " one of the richest
cities of the East." The modern visitor walking through
the silent sandy streets, under the carved balconies and
shuttered windows, and noting the great dilapidated
caravanserai and the sand-silted doorways of the tall coral
houses, can only think of Suakin as a city of the dead.
Gone is the bustle of the quays, the polyglot chatter of
the Bazaar where Portuguese and Indians, Turks and
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